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immense* Our national debt had been augmented from
75 to 146 millions* It was, however, loudly asserted,
that by the additional security which the acquisition of
Canada had afforded to her colonies in North America,
Great Britain would ultimately acquire ample in-
demnification for all her losses, in the increasing trade
and prosperity of the colonies ; and that the long peace
which this war was supposed to have secured would
result in a steady diminution of debt; in short, it was
confidently predicted that the war policy, in spite of
the heavy losses it had involved, would prove a fine
commercial speculation*1

But mark the short-sightedness of politicians! It
was in order to lessen the weight of the debt incurred
in the pursuit of the Seven Years* War that Great
Britain, after peace was re-established, tried to tax her
American colonies,2 an attempt upon their liberties
which, after reviving the horrors of war on both sides
of the globe, and costing the lives of a hundred thousand
British soldiers, terminated in the entire loss of our
American colonies, and in the addition of nearly a
hundred millions to the burden of the national debt*

1 See Annual Register, 1762.

a Besides the question of taxation there were difficulties as to bound-
aries, which also grew out of our Canadian conquests* The old colonies
wanted to be enlarged. We may subjoin here the judicious remarks of
Robert Hamilton in his Essay on Peace and War (1790)* ** After peace
was re-established, Britain attempted to levy a revenue in America, by
its own authority, in order to reimburse part of the expense contracted
by the war* We enter not into the argument concerning the justice or
prudence of this measure; but only observe that the securities, which
the cessions at the peace procured for the colonies, furnished the pretext
for the demand and emboldened the colonists in their opposition* We
cannot hesitate to affirm that the successes of the former (Seven Years'"
war were the cause of this one*"